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“I wish school could be intellectually challenging as well as academically challenging.” 



— HSSSE 2006 Student Respondent 



Introduction & 
Overview 

In response to Question 34 on the 2006 
High School Survey of Student Engage- 
ment (HSSSE), which asks students if 
they would like to say any more about 
their answers to the questions on the sur- 
vey they just completed, one student 
wrote, “I wish school could be intellectu- 
ally challenging as well as academically 
challenging.” This discernment between 
what is “academically challenging” — 
the curricular content, class work, stan- 
dardized tests — and what is “intellectu- 
ally challenging” — the discussions and 
activities that push students to think and 
interact on a deeper, more conceptual 
level — reflects both the student’s artic- 
ulation of a desire for a different kind of 
schooling and the challenges that educa- 
tors face in understanding and strength- 
ening student engagement. 

Engagement is about relationship; 
engagement is not a solo activity. The 
ways in which the word “engagement” is 
used in a variety of contexts outside of 
education highlight the relational and 
interactive nature of the concept of 
engagement; two people become 
“engaged” when they commit to entering 
a permanent, ongoing, and intimate rela- 
tionship with each other; two forces 
become “engaged” in battle when they 
confront each other, committing to an 
antagonistic, violent relationship; a per- 
former who commits to working in a par- 
ticular venue for a set amount of time, 
creating a temporary relationship with 
the venue and with an audience, is said to 
have agreed to a “limited engagement.” 



Engagement within the school context is 
also about relationship. Student engage- 
ment can be described as the student’s 
relationship with the school community: 
the people (adults and peers), the struc- 
tures (rules, facilities, schedules), the 
curriculum and content, the pedagogy, 
and the opportunities (curricular, co-cur- 
ricular, and extracurricular). There are 
many ways in which a student may 
engage with the school community; the 
degree to which a student is “engaged” in 
school is dependent on the quality, depth, 
and breadth of the student’s relationship 
with these various aspects of the life and 
work of the school. 

Measuring and understanding student 
engagement is a challenge for both 
schools and researchers. Achievement 
can be investigated through assessments, 
test scores, and other quantifiable mea- 
sures. Studying student engagement, on 
the other hand, can seem like measuring 
the “un-measurable,” as engagement is 
heavily dependent on interaction, collab- 
oration, and perception. Most important 
in this process of exploring student 
engagement is hearing and understand- 
ing what the students themselves say and 
believe about their relationship to the 
school community. The High School 
Survey of Student Engagement investi- 
gates the attitudes, perceptions, and 
beliefs that students have about their 
work, the school learning environment, 
and their interaction with the school 
community, providing a forum through 
which schools can better understand the 
perspectives of their students and bring- 
ing these critical voices of students into 



conversations about school reform and 
school improvement. 



Four key questions from the sur- 
vey serve as a starting point for 
this report. Students were asked 
how they feei about the foiiowing 
statements reiated to their high 
schooi: 

• “If I could select a high school, I 
would go to the same school 
again”: 61% said they “agree” or 
“strongly agree” 

• 7 care about my school”: 70.5% 
“agree” or “strongly agree” 

• “I am engaged in school”: 72% 
“agree” or “strongly agree” 

• “I am an important part of my high 
school community”: 55% “agree” 
or “strongly agree” 



Responses to these four questions indi- 
cate that a majority of students in the 
HSSSE 2006 pool of respondents are 
content with their high school, care about 
their high school, are engaged in school, 
and feel they are an important part of 
their high school community. This is 
good news. However, in a “No Child 
Left Behind” world, in schools which 
play a key role in shaping the intellectual 
and social development of students, just 
having a majority may not be enough. Of 
particular concern is the fact that nearly 
half of the student respondents do not 
feel they are an important part of their 
high school communities. Eor high 
schools attempting to create learning 




TABLE 1. HSSSE 2006 Participating Schools by Region 



Region 


States with HSSSE 2006 Schools 


Number of Schools 


Northeast 


DE, MA, ME, NH, NJ, NY, PA 


13 


(12%) 


Southeast 


AL, FL, LA, TN, VA 


19 


(17%) 


Midwest 


IL, IN, KS, Ml, MN, MO, OH, Wl 


61 


(56%) 


Southwest 


NM, OK, TX 


7 


(6%) 


West 


CA, CO, WY 


10 


(9%) 



communities in which students are 
active, engaged, and achieving, student 
responses to these questions provide 
important information that can be used 
effectively for planning and school 
improvement. 

Participating schools use their data from 
the High School Survey of Student 
Engagement to understand what their stu- 
dents think about the life and work of 
their high schools, and to improve struc- 
tures and practices at their individual 
schools. This overview report highlights 
findings from across the entire pool of 
HSSSE respondents in 2006 — 81,499 
students in 110 schools within 26 differ- 
ent states — providing a window into stu- 
dents’ thinking within high schools of 
many varieties: large, small, and midsize; 
East, West, and Midwest; urban, subur- 
ban, and rural. The report first provides a 
profile of HSSSE 2006 schools and 
respondents, then details selected find- 
ings from HSSSE 2006, and concludes 
with strategies schools have employed to 
strengthen student engagement. 



Profile of HSSSE 3006 
Participating Schools 

In Spring, 2006, 110 schools from 26 dif- 
ferent states in the U.S. participated in the 
High School Survey of Student Engage- 
ment. The average student enrollment at a 
HSSSE participating school in Spring, 
2006, was 1,010; the smallest participat- 
ing school had an enrollment of 37, and 
the largest participating school had an 
enrollment of 3,881. 

Schools by Region 

Each of the five regions of the country — 
Northeast, Southeast, Midwest, South- 
west, and West — was represented in the 
pool of participating schools in 2006, 
though the majority of the schools were 
located in the Midwest. Table 1 presents 
the schools by region, along with the 
states represented within each region. 



Schools by Community 
Classihcation 

HSSSE 2006 participating schools were 
situated in a variety of contexts: urban, 
suburban, town, and rural. About a third 
of the 2006 schools were classified as 
urban, about a third were classified as 
suburban, about a quarter were classified 
as rural, and the remaining schools were 
situated in towns. Figure 1 presents the 
percentage of schools located in each of 
the four locales. 

School Sizes 

HSSSE 2006 participating schools ranged 
in size from 37 students to 3,881 students; 
the mean student enrollment of participat- 
ing high schools was 1,010 students. 
Thirty-four schools had enrollments of 
500 or fewer students, 27 schools had 
enrollments of between 501 and 1000 stu- 
dents (inclusive), 38 schools had enroll- 
ments of between 1,001 and 2,000 
students (inclusive), and 1 1 schools had 
enrollments of 2,001 or more students. 
Figure 2 shows the percentage of schools 
within each size range. 



Figure 1. HSSSE 2006 Participating Schools by Community 



Community Type 




Suburban 33% 



Figure 2. HSSSE 2006 Participating Schools by School Size 



2006 School Sizes 




Student Enrollment 
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Profile of nSSSE. 3006 
Participating l§itudentis 



Figure 3. HSSSE 2006 Respondents by Grade Level 



In 2006, 81,499 students participated in 
the administration of the High School 
Survey of Student Engagement; these stu- 
dents accounted for 73% of the students 
enrolled in participating schools. Students 
reported on a number of demographic 
characteristics, providing a picture of a 
diverse pool of respondents. 

Students by Grade Level 

In 2006, 27% of HSSSE respondents 
were in grade 9, 29% were in grade 10, 
25% were in grade 11, and 19% were in 
grade 12. Most of these students — 87% 
— began attending their current high 
school in grade 9. Figure 3 presents the 
breakdown of HSSSE 2006 respondents 
by current grade level; Figure 4 presents 
the breakdown of HSSSE 2006 respon- 
dents by the grade in which they started 
attending their current high school. 

Students by Sex/Gender 

HSSSE 2006 respondents were almost 
evenly split between males and females, 
with slightly more females (51.5%) than 
males (48.5%) completing the survey. 

Students by Raee/Ethnicity 



CXirrent Grade 




Figure 4. FISSSE 2006 Respondents by Grade Level on Entering Current 
High School 



In What Grade Did You Start Attending This School? 



1 % 

3% 




HSSSE 2006 respondents were asked to 
identify themselves by race and/or eth- 
nicity. Choices given were: (1) American 
Indian, Alaska Native, Native Hawaiian, 
or other Native American, (2) Asian, 
Asian American, or Pacific Islander, (3) 
Black, African, African American, or of 
Caribbean origin, (4) Latino, Hispanic, or 
of Spanish origin, (5) Middle Eastern, or 
(6) White, White American, or European. 
Students also had an alternate option, “I 
prefer not to respond.” Students who 
identified themselves within two or more 
race/ethnicity categories were classified 
as “Multiracial.” Figure 5 presents the 
breakdown of HSSSE 2006 respondents 
by race/ethnicity. 



figure 5. HSSSE 2006 Respondents by Race/Ethnicity 



How do you identify youiseif hy lace and'oi etiinicity? 

2% 4% 

16% 




54% 



□ American Indian, Alaska Native, Hawaiian, other Native American 

■ Asian, Asian American, Pacific Islander 

□ Black, African, African American, Carribean origin 

□ Latino, Hispanic, Spanish origin 

■ Middle Eastern 

□ Multiracial 

■ White, White American, European 

□ Prefer not to respond 
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Students by Free/Reduced Lunch 



Figure 6. HSSSE 2006 Respondents by Academic Track 



Whether or not a student participates in a 
free or reduced-price lunch program in 
high school is an indicator of the socio- 
economic status of the student and the 
student’s family. Of the HSSSE 2006 
respondents, 21% reported being eligible 
to receive a free or reduced-price lunch 
at school, 58% reported that they were 
not eligible, and 21% did not know if 
they were eligible or preferred not to 
respond to the question. 

Students by Primary Language at 
Home 

Eighty-five percent of the HSSSE 2006 
respondents report that English is the pri- 
mary language spoken in their homes, 
8% report that a language other than 
English is their primary home language, 
and 7% report that more than one lan- 
guage is spoken equally in their homes. 

Students by High School Grades 

Two out of three HSSSE 2006 respon- 
dents report that they receive either 
“Mostly As and Bs” or “Mostly Bs and 
Cs” in their high school classes. Among 
HSSSE respondents, 17% report that 
they receive “Mostly As,” 39% report 
that they receive “Mostly As and Bs,” 
and 29% report that they receive “Mostly 
Bs and Cs.” Eor the remaining grade 
options, 10% of the respondents report 
that they receive “Mostly Cs and Ds,” 
3% report that they receive “Mostly Ds 
and Below,” and 1% either don’t know or 
attend schools where grades are not used. 

Students by Academic Track 

Students were asked which of the fol- 
lowing categories — career/vocational, 
general/regular, honors/college prepara- 
tory/advanced, or special education — 
describes their academic track or most of 
their classes. Students were also given 
the option to mark “don’t know.” Three 
out of four HSSSE 2006 respondents 
were primarily in either “general/regu- 
lar” classes or “honors/college prepara- 




tory/advanced” classes. Eigure 6 
presents the breakdown of HSSSE 
respondents by academic track. 

Whj Do iStudents Go to 
School? 

In building a foundation for understand- 
ing the ways in which students engage 
with learning in school and with the 
school community, it is important to 
know why students go to school. Almost 
three out of four students responded to 
the question, “Why do you go to school?” 
by saying, “Because I want to get a 
degree and go to college.” Nearly as 
many students complemented this aca- 
demic purpose for being in school with a 
socially-based response, “Because of my 
peers/friends.” More than half of the stu- 
dents stated a legal reason as well, 
“Because it’s the law.” 

It is critical for schools to recognize stu- 
dents’ academic purpose for being in 
school as well as their social purpose. 
Important to note as well is that fewer 
than half of the respondents go to school 
because of what happens within the 
classroom environment (“Because of 
what I learn in classes”), only about a 
third of the respondents go to school 
because they like being in school 



(“Because I enjoy being in school”), and 
fewer than one-fourth of the respondents 
go to school because of their instructors 
(“Because of my teacher[s]”). 



In order from most common 
response to least common 
response, here is how students 
responded to the question, ‘Why 
do you go to school?’’: 

• Because I want to get a degree 
and go to college; 73% 

• Because of my peers/friends: 

68% 

• Because it’s the law: 58% 

• Because I want to acquire skills 
for the workplace: 47% 

• Because of what I learn in 
classes: 39% 

• Because I enjoy being in school: 
34% 

• To stay out of trouble; 24% 

• Because of my teacher(s): 22% 

• Because there’s nothing else to 
do: 22% 
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Boredom and 
Engagement 

Boredom is one sign of a lack of engage- 
ment in the classroom and school envi- 
ronment. Students were asked, “Have 
you ever been bored in class in high 
school?” A great majority of the students 
responded that they are bored at least 
every day, if not in every class. 

Two out of three students are bored in 
class in high school at least every day; 
17% of the respondents are bored in 
every class in high school. Only 2% of 
the students surveyed have never been 
bored in high school. 



Here is how students responded 
to the question, “Have you ever 
been bored in high schooi?”: 

• Never: 2% 

• Once or twice: 4% 

• Once in a while: 27% 

• Every day: 50% 

• Every class: 17% 



Students were then asked, “If you 
have been bored in ciass, why?”: 

• Material wasn't interesting: 75% 

• Material wasn't relevant to me: 
39% 

• Work wasn’t challenging enough: 
32% 

• No interaction with teacher: 31% 

• Work was too difficult: 27% 



Three out of four students state that the 
reason they are bored in class is that 
“Material wasn’t interesting,” and 39% 
state that “Material wasn’t relevant to 
me.” Academic content is clearly an 
issue for students in their engagement 
within the classroom. Quite important as 
well is the level of interaction between 
teacher and student; nearly one out of 
three respondents (31%) indicate that 
they are bored in class because they have 
“No interaction with teacher.” 



Dis-engagement 

Dropping out is a way for students to 
“dis-engage” from the school environ- 
ment. Recent articles calling the U.S. 
“Dropout Nation” (Thornburgh, 2006)' 
and pointing to both the prevalence of 
dropouts across the nation and the high 
cost to states and society of dropouts 
(Bridgeland, DiLulio, & Morison, 2006; 
Levin, Belfield, Muennig, & Rouse, 
2007), indicate a growing dropout prob- 
lem; further evidence indicates that stu- 
dents see dropping out as a viable option, 
whether or not they understand the con- 
sequences in terms of personal costs. 



Students who have skipped school many 
times are most likely to have considered 
dropping out of high school many times 
as well. Schools can use this information 
to identify a key risk factor for dropping 
out. Rather than viewing skipping school 
solely from a disciplinary perspective 
(i.e., a behavior to be punished), 
approaching students who skip school 
from the perspective of dropout preven- 
tion and intervention may yield effective 
results in reducing the risk of these stu- 
dents dis-engaging from the school com- 
munity. 



In connection with dropping out and “dis-engagement,” students were asked 
a series of three questions: 

• Have you ever skipped schooi? 

• Have you ever considered dropping out of high schooi? 

• If you have thought about dropping out of high schooi, why? 

Some key student responses to these questions: 

• 50% of the respondents have skipped school either “once or twice” 
(34%) or “many times” (16%) 

• 22% of the respondents have considered dropping out of high school, 
either “once or twice” (15%) or “many times” (7%) 

• Among those who have considered dropping out of high school, the 
most prevalent reasons given were: “I didn't like the school” (73%), “I 
didn't like the teachers” (61%), and “I didn't see the value in the work I 
was being asked to do” (60%) 

• Of particular note is that 24% of the students who have considered drop- 
ping out of high school — approximately one out of four of these stu- 
dents — indicated that a reason for considering this option was that “No 
adults in the school cared about me” 

• Of the students who have considered dropping out of high school, the 
reasons they gave for considering this option are: 

♦ I didn't like the school: 73% 

♦ I didn't like the teachers: 61% 

♦ I didn't see the value in the work I was being asked to do: 60% 

♦ Family issues: 42% 

♦ I needed to work for money: 35% 

♦ I was picked on or bullied: 28% 

♦ No adults in the school cared about me: 24% 

♦ The work was too easy: 1 9% 
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Time and Priorities 

Time-on-task is an often-used measure 
of student engagement. The logic goes 
that the more time spent on a particular 
task, the more engaged the student is 
with that activity. However, a critical 
aspect of the quality of engagement with 
any particular task is the importance stu- 
dents place on that activity. HSSSE 2006 
participants were asked both how they 
spent their time and how they rate the 
importance to them of particular activi- 
ties. Tables 2 and 3 present student 
responses to these two questions — how 
much time they spend on particular 
activities and how important these activ- 
ities are to them — focused on activities 
associated with engagement in the life 
and work of high schools.^ 

Interestingly, though students report 
spending very little time on activities 
related to academic work — for exam- 
ple, “Doing written homework” and 
“Reading and studying for class” — they 
report that these are among the most 
important activities to them. Conversely, 
some of the activities that respondents 
say they spend a great deal more time on 
— such as “Watching television and/or 
playing video games” and “Surfing or 
chatting online” — are rated by respon- 
dents as being relatively low in terms of 
importance to them. 



• 43% of respondents report spending 0 
or 1 hour per week doing written home- 
work; 83% report spending 5 hours or 
fewer per week doing written home- 
work 

• However, 80% of the respondents 
report that, to them, doing written 
homework is “somewhat important,” 
“very important,” or a “top priority” 

• 55% of respondents report spending 0 
or 1 hour per week reading and study- 
ing for class; 90% of respondents 
report spending 5 hours or fewer read- 
ing and studying for class 

• However, 73% of the respondents 
report that, to them, reading and study- 
ing for class is “somewhat important,” 
“very important,” or a “top priority” 

• 66% of respondents spend some time 
each week working for pay; 21% of 



TABLE 2. Number of Hours Spent in a Typical Seven-Day Week on Particular Activities by 
HSSSE 2006 Respondents 





Number of Hours 


Activities 


0 


1 or 
fewer 


2-5 


6-10 


10+ 


Written homework 


7% 


36% 


40% 


12% 


5% 


Reading/studying for class 


12% 


43% 


35% 


7% 


2% 


Reading for self 


16% 


40% 


30% 


9% 


5% 


Participating in school-sponsored activities 


32% 


17% 


21% 


13% 


17% 


Practicing a sport / musical instrument 


30% 


12% 


23% 


16% 


19% 


Working for pay 


34% 


13% 


18% 


13% 


21% 


Volunteer work 


48% 


30% 


16% 


3% 


2% 


Exercising 


8% 


22% 


36% 


18% 


15% 


Watching TV / playing video games 


6% 


24% 


39% 


18% 


13% 


Surfing / chatting online 


21% 


27% 


30% 


14% 


9% 


Talking on the phone 


8% 


32% 


32% 


15% 


13% 


Socializing with friends outside of school 


4% 


10% 


32% 


27% 


27% 



TABLES. Importance of Particular Activities to HSSSE 2006 Respondents 





How Important 


Activities 


Not at 
All 


A Little 


Somewhat 

Important 


Very 

Important 


Top 

Priority 


Written homework 


6% 


14% 


34% 


37% 


9% 


Reading/studying for class 


8% 


19% 


33% 


32% 


8% 


Reading for self 


16% 


29% 


33% 


18% 


4% 


Participating in school-sponsored activities 


24% 


16% 


21% 


27% 


11% 


Practicing a sport / musical instrument 


24% 


12% 


19% 


30% 


16% 


Working for pay 


19% 


16% 


26% 


29% 


11% 


Volunteer work 


28% 


27% 


28% 


14% 


3% 


Exercising 


7% 


14% 


29% 


38% 


12% 


Watching TV / playing video games 


25% 


36% 


25% 


9% 


5% 


Surfing / chatting online 


31% 


30% 


25% 


10% 


4% 


Talking on the phone 


17% 


30% 


31% 


17% 


6% 


Socializing with friends outside of school 


4% 


9% 


25% 


42% 


20% 



respondents spend 10 or more hours 
per week working for pay 

• 48% of respondents do not spend any 
time doing volunteer work; however, 
only 28% say that doing volunteer work 
is “not at all” important 

• 70% of students spend two or more 
hours per week watching television 
and/or playing video games; only 39% 
rate these activities as “somewhat 
important,” “very important,” or a “top 
priority” 

• 53% of students spend two or more 
hours per week “surfing” or chatting 



online; only 39% rate these activities as 
“somewhat important,” “very important,” 
or a “top priority” 

• 60% of students spend two or more 
hours per week talking on the phone; 
54% rate talking on the phone as 
“somewhat important,” “very impor- 
tant,” or a “top priority” 

• 86% of students spend two or more 
hours hanging out/socializing with 
friends outside of school; 87% of 
respondents rate socializing as “some- 
what important,” “very important,” or a 
“top priority” 
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!§iupport from Adults 



Figure 7. HSSSE 2006 Respondents' Views on Various Pedagogical Methods 



Support from adults — at least one adult 
— is critical for students to remain 
present in school and is a foundation for 
student engagement. Much of the 
research on student engagement focuses 
on students’ need for a connection with 
an adult in the school community. Sev- 
enty-eight percent of the HSSSE 2006 
respondents agreed or strongly agreed 
that “There is at least one adult in my 
school who cares about me and knows 
me well.” However, more than one out of 
five students (22%) disagreed or 
strongly disagreed with that statement. 
Looking at where that adult support 
comes from, students reported feeling 
the most support from teachers and the 
least support from administrators. 



Student responses to the statement, 7 
feel supported by the following people, " 
broke down as follows: 

• Teachers: 81 % agree or strongly agree, 
19% disagree or strongly disagree 

• Administrators: 60% agree or strongly 
agree, 40% disagree or strongly dis- 
agree 

• Counselors: 73% agree or strongly 
agree, 27% disagree or strongly dis- 
agree 

• Other adults (secretaries, custodians, 
etc.): 61% agree or strongly agree, 

39% disagree or strongly disagree 



!§cliool l§ti*uctui*eis and 
Safety 

Students often have difficulty becoming 
and remaining engaged in environments 
they feel are unsafe or unfair. While the 
majority of students feel safe in their 
schools and feel they are treated fairly, a 
large number of students do not feel the 
same way: 



• 1 feel safe In my school: 78% agree or 
strongly agree, 22% disagree or 
strongly disagree 

• This school’s rules are fair: 53% agree 
or strongly agree, 47% disagree or 
strongly disagree 

• 1 am treated fairly In this school: 72% 
agree or strongly agree, 28% disagree 
or strongly disagree 



To what degree doeseach ofthe following types of work in class excite and/or engage you? 


50% - 
« 40% - 
•“ 30% - 

i 20% - 

0. 

10% - 






teacher lecture discussion and Individual writhg research c 

debate readrig projects projects 

Innot at all aa little □somewhat □ 


roup projects presentations role plays art and drama 

activities 

very much j 



Pedagogical 

Posisibilitieis 

Students were asked to identify the kinds 
of work in class — the methods of teach- 
ing and learning — that would excite 
and/or engage them. Figure 7 presents 
students’ responses to this question. 
Overall, students are most excited and 
engaged by teaching methods in which 
they learn with their peers; these meth- 
ods include discussion and debate (83% 
are “a little,” “somewhat,” or “very 
much” excited/engaged), and group 
projects (83% are “a little,” “somewhat,” 
or “very much” excited/engaged). Stu- 
dents are also engaged by activities in 
which they are active participants, such 
as presentations (69% are “a little,” 
“somewhat,” or “very much” excited/ 
engaged), role plays (67% are “a little,” 
“somewhat,” or “very much” excited/ 
engaged), and art and drama activities 
(70% are “a little,” “somewhat,” or “very 
much” excited/engaged). Students are 
least engaged in activities in which they 
do not play an active role, such as teacher 
lecture (only 52% are “a little,” “some- 
what,” or “very much” excited/engaged, 
while 48% are “not at all” excited/ 
engaged). 



DimenisioiiiS of 
Engagement 

Engagement is a complex construct, and 
the research literature, while at times 
conflicting, supports a “multifaceted” 
approach to understanding and analyzing 
student engagement (Fredricks, Blumen- 
feld, & Paris, 2004).^^ While schools 
often make productive use of analyzing 
students’ responses to individual ques- 
tions, it is critical to look at groups of 
questions linked together within particu- 
lar aspects of engagement. In analyzing 
the HSSSE 2006 data, three primary 
dimensions of engagement were utilized: 
Cognitive/Intellectual/Academic 
Engagement, Social/Behavioral/Partici- 
patory Engagement, and Emotional 
Engagement. 

Cognitive/Intellectual/Academic 
Engagement describes students’ effort, 
investment, and strategies for learning 
— the work students do and the ways 
students go about their work. This 
dimension, which focuses primarily on 
engagement during instructional time 
and with instruction-related activities, 
can be described as engagement of the 
mind. Questions that were grouped in 
this dimension of engagement include 
questions about homework, preparation 
for class, classroom discussions and 
assignments, and the level of academic 
challenge that students report. 
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Social/Behavioral/ Participatory 
Engagement captures students’ actions 
in social, extracurricular, and non-aca- 
demic school activities, including inter- 
actions with other students — the ways 
in which students interact within the 
school community. This dimension can 
be thought of as engagement in the life of 
the school. Questions that were grouped 
in this dimension of engagement include 
questions about extracurricular activi- 
ties, students’ interactions with other stu- 
dents, and students’ connections to the 
community within and around the 
school. 

Emotional Engagement emphasizes stu- 
dents’ feelings of connection to (or dis- 
connection from) their school — how 
students feel about where they are in 
school, the ways and workings of the 
school, and the people within their 
school. Largely focused on students’ 
internal lives, but not always expressed 
in observable actions and behavior, this 
dimension can be described as engage- 
ment of the heart. 

In looking at their data, schools may 
focus on one or more of these dimen- 
sions of engagement. High schools that 
are attempting to improve academic pro- 
grams and transition students to postsec- 
ondary educational opportunities may 
focus more heavily on Cognitive/Intel- 
lectual/Academic Engagement. High 
schools that are trying to improve sup- 
port networks for students — through 
advisories, interventions, etc. — may 
examine Emotional Engagement more 
closely. 



An Engagement Gap? 

Schools across the United States con- 
tinue to spend considerable time and 
resources working to close gaps in 
achievement on standardized assess- 
ments. The data from the 2006 High 
School Survey of Student Engagement 
indicates that there may be another type 
of gap that exists within high schools. 
Among the HSSSE 2006 respondents, 
there are noticeable gaps in the levels of 
engagement across the three dimensions 
of engagement; Cognitive/Intellectual/ 
Academic Engagement, Social/ Behav- 
ioral/Participatory Engagement, and 
Emotional Engagement. 



With so much focus on the achievement 
gap, the HSSSE 2006 data suggest that 
there is another gap for schools to pay 
attention to: the engagement gap. Eurther 
research will need to focus on the nature 
of the engagement gap, and its possible 
connection to the achievement gap. This 
is an issue for researchers to investigate 
more closely, and for school communi- 
ties to explore and address through con- 
crete action steps. Addressing the 
engagement gap is an important first step 
toward engaging all students in a school 
community. 



Some of the findings of an anaiysis of the three dimensions of engage- 
ment for aii HSSSE 2006 respondents are as foiiows: 

• Giris report being more engaged across aii three dimensions than 
boys. 

• White students and Asian students report being more engaged on 
aii three dimensions than students of other races. 

• Across academic tracks, students in honors/coiiege preparatory/ 
advanced ciasses report being more engaged on aii three dimen- 
sions than students in other tracks. 

• Speciai education students report being iess engaged on aii three 
dimensions than students in other academic tracks. 

• Students in generai/reguiar education ciasses and students in 
career/vocationai ciasses report approximateiy equai ieveis of 
engagement on aii three dimensions, and faii between the other 
two tracks in terms of ieveis of engagement on aii three dimen- 
sions. 

• Students who are not eiigibie for free or reduced-price iunch pro- 
grams report higher ieveis of engagement on aii three dimensions 
than students who are eiigibie for free or reduced-price iunch pro- 
grams. 

• Students report being iess engaged on aii three dimensions in each 
successive grade from grades nine through tweive — i.e., across 
grade ieveis, students in grade 9 report being most engaged on aii 
three dimensions, students in grade 10 report iower ieveis of 
engagement than students in grade 9, students in grade 11 report 
iower ieveis of engagement than students in either grade 9 or 
grade 10, and students in grade 12 report iower ieveis of engage- 
ment than students in aii other grades. 
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Question 34: 
Qualitative Data on a 
Quantitative Survey 

The last question on the survey, Question 
34, asked students, “Would you like to 
say more about any of your answers to 
these survey questions?” Providing stu- 
dents with an opportunity to freely share 
their thoughts in an open-response for- 
mat, at the end of a fill-in-the-bubble sur- 
vey, yielded a wide range of valuable 
data on students’ thinking about engage- 
ment and their high school experience. 

While the quantitative data can be 
scored, tabulated, and “crunched” into 
means, percentages, and counts, the 
qualitative data from Question 34 pre- 
sented greater challenges for reporting 
and analysis. The benefits to schools of 
this kind of data on student thinking, 
however, are tremendous. Student com- 
ments were categorized by content of 
response; some samples of pertinent 
comments and recurring responses are 
presented here (to the extent possible, 
student quotes are presented as they were 
written on the surveys). 

There were many positive comments 
about the schools that students attend: 

At our school college is made 
accessable [sic ] to everyone. We also 
stress diversity a lot. 

*** is an awesome school and 
everyone is blessed to come here. 

School is good! 

Students who like their teachers and/or 
staff often named specific adults in the 
building: 

I love Mrs.*** and there are many 
teachers here that have had a huge 
impact on my education and my life. 



My lit teacher is the best lit teacher I 
ever had. My Geo teacher enjoys/ 
respects my opinions. 

Mr.*** should get some sort of rec- 
ognition. He in my opinion is an 
amazing teacher/person. 



There were qualifications that some stu- 
dents put on positive comments. One 
example follows: 

When I said I go to school because 
of my teachers, it’s only for the 1-2 
that care. 



Many students made strong negative 
comments about their schools, focused 
on a general dislike of the school as well 
as particular areas in which they felt the 
school was lacking or certain aspects of 
schooling that the students felt were 
overemphasized: 

If I had the choice to go back, I 
never would have let my parents 
send me here. 

This school promotes grades and 
success very much but not at all 
developing individuality or being a 
good person. 

All our school really cares about is 
getting good grades on the standard- 
ized tests not about life after high 
school. 

We spend way too much time pre- 
paring for our state tests we should 
instead be learning more productive 
material. 



Safety, rules, and discipline are areas of 
concern for a number of students: 

I feel unsafe in my school. 

I don 't feel safe in school because 
there are so many fights and I’m 
getting sick of it. 



I generally do not like this school. 
Every morning I wake up wishing I 
didn ’t have to go. I am scared I will 
get beat up. 

I hate the rules here. They are too 
strict and need to mellow down. 
That’s most of the reason I hate this 
school. 

The admin should revisit its policy 
application and certain rules which 
prohibit freedoms. 

Ok I think *** is the worst school 
ever they do not have good disci- 
pline and students do not respect 
teachers. 

I hate the way this school doesn ’t 
enforce the school rules until when 
[sic] it is almost over. 




As with comments about teachers and 
staff whom they liked, students who 
didn’t like adults in the building often 
were very specific about what and whom 
they did not like: 

Mrs.***, please be more approach- 
able and easier to talk to. Students 
will like you more. 

Ms.*** doesn’t teach at all she 
hands out work sheets doesn’t even 
tell we [sic] what to do and says due 
in 10 min. 

I feel that some of these teachers 
don ’t like me for who I am. 

The reason I am bored in class is 
because of calculus. The teacher is 
very strange, yells a lot, belittles peo- 
ple, and says inappropriate things. 

Sometimes I don ’t feel treated fairly 
by administration because they 
favor some students over others. 

I feel especially like our school’s 
counselors don’t care for the stu- 
dents. 
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While some students commented on how 
classes were too challenging, others 
commented on how classes were not 
challenging enough, and some students 
wrote about how their classes were just 
not interesting; 

Schoolwork takes up too much of 
my time and is extremely challeng- 
ing. 

/ enjoy learning but the pressure for 
college success is often intimidating 
and the workload is tremendous. 

Our school needs to be more chal- 
lenging. Students fall asleep 
because the classes aren ’t really that 
interesting. 

In ques 15 & 16 the answers given 
may project me as a bad non-study- 
ing student. I study not because I 
need not. High school is boring. 

In all classes I think there should be 
more interestive [sic] activities + 
descussion [sic] to keep the students 
[sic] attention. 

School is easy. But too boring. 

Harder work or more work is not the 
answer though. More interesting 
work would he nice. 

We should be required to do a cer- 
tain amount of hands on activities in 
our classes + some tests should be 
oral. 

Students freely offered their schools rec- 
ommendations about what they believe 
the school needs; 

/ don ’t think this school promotes 
extracurricular activities enough. 

Place less value on things like foot- 
ball. 

High schools need to focus more on 
helping students with college and 
their future. We are not encouraged 
to be ourselves. 



There’s not enough emphasis on 
arts in this school. 

Teachers and Programs make this 
school - Please get us a better band 
program! 

The art programs lack finance and 
the ability to grow. 

Discrimination — in the form of racial 
prejudice, the dominance of cliques, and 
favoritism toward certain students or 
ideas — was identified by a large num- 
ber of students as a problem in schools; 

Cheerleaders/Jocks get special 
treatment, plain and simple. 

I think my school is very close 
minded [sic ]. Being a minority at my 
school has been one of the most dif- 
ficult. . . 

This school isn’t always fair with 
sports and grades. 

There are a lot of “clicks” [sic] at 
***. Kids aren’t nice to each other. 
Many people are made fun of. The 
Honor Code is a joke. 

This school is horribly unfair to 
conservative male students. This 
needs to change. 

*** is a very closed-minded school. 
Almost all students and teachers are 
racists and don’t encourage educa- 
tion after high school. 




Finally, one of the most prevalent ideas 
that students wrote about in response to 
Question 34 was that, despite their 
efforts to fill out the survey and commu- 
nicate their beliefs, nothing would 
change as a result of expressing their 
views; 

These surveys are pointless because 
you guys will do nothing even if 
there is a problem. 



I don’t believe you will use my 
answer so this is pointless. 

Why do you ask these questions 
when we know that your [sic] not 
going to change high school? 

This questionnaire was absolutely 
ridicclous [sic]. My answers (and 
those of the other students) aren ’t 
going to change this school. 

Why would you want students to 
take this servey [sic]. ..are you even 
going to try to help the schools? 




While it is evident that many students 
used the space in Question 34 to express 
a wide range of views — kudos and cri- 
tiques, analysis and recommendation, 
frustration and excitement — the over- 
whelming number of comments from 
students that their efforts to express their 
views were “pointless” since they were 
sure no action would come from this 
project speaks to the need for students to 
be taken seriously if they are to be 
engaged in school. Students seem to be 
looking to be respected and acknowl- 
edged as important parts of their high 
school communities; taking students 
seriously and taking action on their ideas 
is a step toward creating a more engaged 
student body and an engaging school 
community. 
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Using HSSSE Data 

Participating HSSSE high schools 
receive a comprehensive and customized 
data report of their students’ responses to 
survey questions. As a result of the depth 
and breadth of the data in the report, 
there are a wide range of action steps that 
schools can take to improve their struc- 
tures and practices. Many 2006 partici- 
pating schools have already begun to dig 
into their data and implement strategies 
to create more engaging learning envi- 
ronments. This section highlights two 
such effective strategies. 

A large urban high school learned 
through their 2006 HSSSE data that 
many students felt that adults in the 
building did not know them or support 
them. The school had been focusing for 
quite some time primarily on raising 
achievement and test scores of students, 
and as a result of their HSSSE data, 
decided to put some time and energy into 
improving the support for students 
within the high school. This year, the 
school has begun to implement “adviso- 
ries” — regular meetings of small 
groups of students with a teacher for 
academic, social, and emotional support 
— in an effort to make the school feel 
more intimate for students, to connect 
students to the school community, and to 
strengthen the connections between 
adults and students in the building. 

Two small high schools — one urban and 
one rural — found that their students 
were not as engaged academically as 
they had hoped and thought the students 
would be. To address this issue, while 
focusing on the HSSSE data, these 
schools plan to involve students in the 
analysis of the engagement data in a 
variety of ways: (I) create focus groups 
of students to talk more about their 
thoughts on the survey questions; (2) 
have students participate with staff mem- 
bers in looking at the data together and 
planning action steps for the school 
based on their collaborative analysis; 
and (3) use the survey data in academic 
classes as content ( e.g., look at statistics, 
charts, and graphs in math classes, look 
at research on engagement in a humani- 
ties class, learn to interview each other 



to get more information and then write 
about it in an English or social studies 
class). 

Each of these examples highlights 
schools that looked at their HSSSE data, 
decided their priorities, and began a 
series of action steps to address the 
issues raised by students in their survey 
responses. The survey data provided 
these schools with students’ perspec- 
tives, and the schools are using what 
they’ve found to make important 
changes to their learning environments. 

Uoncluisioii: On the 
Value of Valuing 
iStudent Voices 

What is the purpose of schooling in high 
schools today? Is it to get students to 
pass classes and standardized tests, get a 
high school degree, and move on? Or is 
it to engage students deeply in learning, 
to plant seeds of intellectual interest that 
will carry students into the next stages of 
education and work? On the High School 
Survey of Student Engagement, many 
students say that their primary purpose 
for being in high school is to get a degree 
and go on to college, but many also say 
that, while they are in high school, they 
want to be intellectually, academically, 
socially, and emotionally engaged with 
the life and work of their high schools. 

The current educational environment is 
shaped by a sharp focus on accountabil- 
ity; in this context, passing rates, gradu- 
ation percentages, and standardized test 
scores are the most common barometers 
of high school success. But the students 
who participate in HSSSE are looking 
for something more in their high school 
experience: to be actively involved in 
their learning, to be intellectually chal- 
lenged, to be taken seriously as individu- 
als, and to mean something within their 
high school communities. When given 
the opportunity, students are very clear 
and eloquent in their beliefs about 
schooling and education, and their 
voices — as expressed through the 
HSSSE survey — can be effectively 
used to bring about important changes in 



the cultures, structures, and practices of 
individual high schools. 

HSSSE data indicate that students 
believe there is much work to be done in 
high schools to create actively engaging 
teaching and learning communities for 
all students. Students seem to become 
less engaged as they move through their 
high school years. There are gaps in lev- 
els of engagement that deserve attention: 
girls tend to be more engaged in high 
school than boys; White and Asian stu- 
dents report being more engaged than 
students of other races; students in hon- 
ors and advanced classes appear to be 
much more engaged than special educa- 
tion students, with general and voca- 
tional students in the middle; students of 
lower socioeconomic status report being 
less engaged than students of higher 
socioeconomic status. These gaps are 
important to focus attention on, and to 
close. There needs to be more research 
investigating the potential link between 
the engagement gap and the achievement 
gap. Certainly it is possible that engaging 
students more actively in the life and 
work of high schools will have an effect 
on levels of achievement; this is an 
important issue still to be studied. 

Schools that participate in the High 
School Survey of Student Engagement 
are ready to hear what students have to 
say about their experiences, their priori- 
ties, their interactions in high school, and 
their relationship to the school commu- 
nities of which they are a part. These 
schools have begun to use their data to 
make important changes and improve- 
ments, and are seeing the enormous ben- 
efits of understanding and strengthening 
student engagement in their high 
schools. 
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